A PSYCHOLOGICAL ROMANCE.              m

convenient with society. I apprehend that yon have, perhaps,
hitherto indnlged a little too much in lonely habits. Yonng
men are apt to get a little abstracted, and occasionally to
think that there is something singular in their nature,
when the fact is, if they were better acquainted with their
fellow creatures, they would find they were mistaken.
This is a common error, indeed the commonest. I am not
at all surprised that you have fallen into it. All have.
The most practical, business-like men that exist have, many
of them, when children, conceived themselves totally dis-
qualified to struggle in the world. You may rest assured
of this. I could mention many remarkable instances. All
persons, when young, are fond of solitude, and when they
are beginning to think, are sometimes surprised at their
own thoughts. There is nothing to be deplored, scarcely
to be feared, in this. It almost always wears off; but
sometimes it happens that they have not judicious friends
by them to explain, that the habits which they think
peculiar are universal, and, if unreasonably indulged, can
ultimately only turn them into indolent, insignificant mem-
bers of society, and occasion them lasting unhappiness.'

I made no reply, but gave up all idea of writing a tale,
which was to embrace both Venice and Greece, and which
I had been for some days meditating.

* But to enter society with pleasure, Contarini, you must
be qualified for it. I think it quite time for you to make
yourself master of some accomplishments. Decidedly you
should make yourself a good dancer. Without dancing you
can never attain a perfectly graceful carriage, which is of
the highest importance in life, and should be every man's
ambition. You are yet too young fully to comprehend
how much in life depends upon manner. Whenever you
see a man who is successful in society, try to discover what
makes him pleasing, and if possible adopt his system. You
should learn to fence. For languages, at present, French